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Here and Abroad 


People—Places—Events 


VISITORS FROM RUSSIA 


Our government is permitting 11 
editors of Soviet youth publications 
to visit the United States, as, simi- 
lariv, Moscow allowed American stu- 
dent editors to tour Russia last year. 
It is also possible that some Russian 
and American farmers may exchange 
visits soon. 


FORCED LANGUAGE STUDY 


The Soviet Union is reported to be 
forcing millions of students in lands 
which she controls, such as Czechoslo- 
vakia, to learn Russian. The goal ap- 
parently is to try to make the future 
citizens of these lands as dependent 
as possible upon Russia. 


HIS WAY OF HELPING 


Aloysius Mozier, a ship engineer, 
was shocked in Korea when a little girl 
collapsed from hunger several years 
ago, so he began to give away seeds 
for vegetable gardens in countries vis- 
ited by his ship. He has distributed 
more than 500,000 seed packages, 
chiefly in the Far East, and is now 
being helped by International Rotary 
Clubs. He has adopted a new name, 
“Patty Gardenseed,” for use in his 
help-to-others program. 


WOMEN IN POLITICS 


There are 304 women members of 
our state legislatures and 17 women 
in Congress. Both figures are record 
highs. 


MORE WHEAT IS SOLD 


The International Wheat Council 
reports that buying of wheat among 
its 48 member nations is up nearly 50 
per cent from what it was last year. 
This agency, to which the United 
States belongs, seeks to enable wheat 
exporters to obtain fair prices. 


UNUSUAL TRAVELERS 


The airlines get all kinds of busi- 
ness. Canadian cattle recently were 
flown to Spain, which is seeking to 
improve its dairy herds. The Antwerp, 
Belgium, zoo received from Ohio a 
shipment of frogs. 


AN OLD AIRLINE RETURNS 


West Germany’s Lufthansa Airline, 
shut down in 1945 after World War II, 
will resume service in Europe during 
the next 2 months. The line, one of 
the pioneers in intercontinental avia- 
tion, expects to be flying to the United 
States and other American lands by 
June. 


STEEL PRODUCERS 


Our country produces more steel 
than any other—well over 100 million 
tons a year when required. Last year, 
however, our output dropped to a little 
over 88 million tons. The UN reports 
that all European nations together 
(Russia excluded) produced over 92 
million tons of steel, in 1954. The 
Russian output was estimated at 41 
million tons. 
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NATIONAL FILM BOARD OF CANADA 


SCHOOLS IN CANADA compare favorably with those of any other nation. 
High school chemistry students are shown above. 


Canada Is Changing Into 
Major Industrial Nation 


Mineral and Timber Wealth Are Basis for Prosperity Being 
Experienced by Our Good Northern Neighbor 


N the region where Canada and New 

York State come together, work on 
the St. Lawrence River seaway and 
the hydroelectric program linked to 
it will soon go into high gear. Canada 
and the United States are cooperating 
on the project, which will open the 
Great Lakes to ocean-going vessels 
and will generate more power than the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Some U. S. citizens were surprised 
a few years ago when Canada an- 
nounced she would, if necessary, “go 
it alone” to carry out the seaway pro- 
gram. They had not supposed that 
Canada was able to finance and carry 
out such a big project, estimated to 
cost more than 800 million dollars. 

Even today there are many people 
in the United States who do not real- 
ize what a strong nation our northern 
neighbor has become. However, those 
who have followed events in Canada 
closely over the past 15 years know 
that she is perfectly capable today of 
tackling and bringing to completion 
an undertaking the size of the St. 
Lawrence project. The knowledge that 
she could—and would—do so may 
have spurred Congress on to approve 
our cooperation in the undertaking. 


Today the two big North American 
lands are sharing the work and cost. 

Canada feels that the project will 
help develop her economy. Transpor- 
tation between the east and the west 
has always been a problem for Cana- 
dians. Their land is so sprawling that 
an efficient and inexpensive system of 
transportation is vital to its develop- 
ment. 

Canada is larger than the conti- 
nental United States. It is about the 
size of the U. S. and Alaska combined, 
but has only 15% million people—less 
than 10 per cent of our population. 
Canada is now encouraging immigra- 
tion, and has welcomed more than 1 
million immigrants since 1945. 

U. S. citizens visiting many parts 
of Canada just across the border find 
it hard to feel that they are in another 
country. We and the Canadians are 
similar in many ways. English is 
spoken almost everywhere in Canada, 
except in the eastern part of the coun- 
try where the descendants of French 
settlers still often speak the French 
tongue. 

Canada’s maritime provinces of 
New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Nova 

(Continued on page 6) 


Civil Defense 
Plans Studied 


Observers See a Serious Lag 
in Nation’s Preparedness 
Aguinst Bomb Raids 


OR nearly 10 years, we Americans 
have known about the terrible de- 

struction that can be wrought by an 
atomic bomb. For more than five 
years we have known that Russia— 
our most dangerous opponent—pos- 
sesses this weapon. Since 1953 we 
have known that Russia also holds the 
still more dreadful hydrogen bomb. 
Under these circumstances, one might 
expect our nation to be establishing 
—as rapidly as possible—a_ well- 
organized, active program of civil 
defense. 

Everyone hopes, of course, that an- 
other world war can be prevented, and 
that the cities of America and all other 
nations can be forever spared the hor- 
ror of atomic and hydrogen attacks. 
But there is no complete assurance 
that we shall be able to escape such 
raids. Therefore, it would appear es- 
sential for our civilian population to 
be prepared in some way to take care 
of itself if the deadly attacks are 
made. This is the meaning and pur- 
pose of civil defense. 

Strange as it may seem, we haven’t 
done much along this line. Even after 
10 years of knowledge that atomic 
warfare is very possible, we have made 
scarcely more than a beginning. Vari- 
ous public. officials and other citizens 
are trying hard to overcome the lag 
in civil preparedness. Qualified ob- 
servers, while acknowledging the ef- 
forts of these people, still point out 
the vast job that remains to be done. 

The magazine, Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, refers to our pres- 
ent lack of civil defense preparedness 
as the “weakest link in our national 
security.” Hanson Baldwin, military 
writer for the New York Times, ex- 
presses a similar view. 

Within the last few weeks Senator 
Estes Kefauver of Tennessee, speak- 
ing about the danger of an atomic 
raid on American cities, declared: “I 
think at the present time there is no 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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IF YOU’RE not too close to an atomic 
explosion, this type of simple shelter 
will provide fairly good protection 
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Civil Defense 


(Concluded from page 1) 


plan as to how the emergency will be 
handled.” 

In reply, Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministrator Val Peterson indicates 
that plans are under way, though not 
progressing with great speed. The 
idea of civil defense, he comments, is 
something which apparently must 
“seep” slowly into the minds of most 
citizens and public officials. The 
question which numerous observers 
ask, however, is: “How long can we 
afford to wait for this seeping process 
to occur?” ; 

It is known that Russia now pos- 
sesses a supply of atomic and hydro- 


radar stations along our coasts, as 
well as radar-equipped vessels and 
planes which patrol the nearby oceans. 

If enemy planes approach, these 
radar sentries will be expected to no- 
tify our own Air Force, so that it can 
go into action. They will also alert 
the guided missile installations which 
help defend certain large U. S. cities. 
In addition, civil defense authorities 
in the endangered cities will be noti- 
fied, so that sirens and other warning 
devices can be put to work. 

The trouble is, our present-day 
radar “fence” is located such a short 
distance beyond this nation’s borders 
that its warning couldn’t be given 
long enough in advance. Some of our 
major cities today could count on 
warnings of an hour or less. 

Plans are under way to extend the 


large cities was to “duck and take 
cover” in the nearest available shelter 
when enemy bombers approached. 
This could be done on short notice. 
It is now realized, though, that the 
person anywhere within several miles 
of an H-bomb explosion could have 
little hope of survival—unless he took 
shelter in a very deep mine or cave. 
Federal civil defense authorities 
now feel that we should try—if enemy 
planes come—to clear all people away 
from the heavily populated center of 
each threatened city. Such evacuation 
would require longer than the “duck 
and take cover” procedure that was 
being recommended a few years ago. 
For instance, local officials in our na- 
tion’s capital believe it would take, 
at best, two hours to remove 80 per 
cent of the people from the District 
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FIRST-AID KITS would save many lives in case of atomic attack. The chart above shows what a good kit should contain. 


gen bombs, and also has planes to de- 
liver them upon our cities. Why 
hasn’t she already attacked? Prob- 
ably because of the fear that we could 
strike back with even greater fury 
against her homeland. 

If we continue to maintain a great 
stockpile of nuclear bombs, plus a well- 
protected fleet of planes to carry them, 
we may thus keep Russia from daring 
to launch a war. 

But civil defense officials and many 
other authorities believe we need 
something more. If atomic war comes 
despite our efforts to prevent it, we 
must be ready to cope with the wide- 
spread bombing of American cities. 
There are several elements necessary 
to our preparedness. 

One is a foolproof system that will 
give advance warning of the approach 
of enemy planes. A sizable network, 
using ground observers and modern 
radar devices, is now in operation, 
but U. S. defense officials say that it 
needs to be greatly extended. 

A line of radar stations, known as 
the Pinetree Chain, stretches across 
southern Canada. This chain, a joint 
U. S.-Canadian project, is already in 
operation. Furthermore, there are 


radar network, so that it can give 
earlier warnings of danger. The 
United States and Canada intend to 
stretch a chain of radar stations along 
the upper rim of the North American 
continent, above the Arctic Circle. 
According to present schedules, 
though, completion of this new line 
will take quite a while. 

You can see, by looking at a globe, 
that the Arctic regions provide the 
shortest route for Soviet planes which 
might seek to bomb U. S. or southern 
Canadian cities. When the radar 
chain in the far north is finished, how- 
ever, such planes passing through the 
Arctic could be detected several hours 
before reaching their intended targets. 
Then our jet fighters and guided mis- 
siles undoubtedly would be able to 
destroy a large percentage of them, 
and the probable target cities would 
have some time in which to prepare 
for attack. 

As atomic and hydrogen bombs of 
more and more destructive power are 
developed, the importance of an early 
warning becomes greater and greater. 
Just a few years ago, civil defense 
authorities were insisting that the best 
course of action for people in our 


of Columbia. (This couldn’t be done 
at present. Plans for emergency evac- 
uation of Washington, though now be- 
ing studied, are far from complete.) 

Much additional work is needed on 
radar and other warning systems be- 
fore all major target cities can count 
on getting at least two hours’ advance 
notice of a probable attack. Some of 
the largest cities, if their most heavily 
populated districts are to be evacuated, 
would need still more time. 

Even if adequate warning were re- 
ceived, emergency evacuation of a big 
city would involve tremendous prob- 
lems. Many competent observers 
think it wouldn’t work at all. They 
argue that the streets and highways 
would become so jammed with traffic 
that nobody could get out of town 
except on foot. Others insist that if 
special routes are clearly marked in 
advance, and if people know what will 
be expected of them, and if adequate 
policing is provided, the job can be 
done. 

There are huge problems besides 
traffic. According to scientists, 


death-dealing atomic particles result-: 


ing from a hydrogen explosion can be 
spread down-wind a hundred miles or 


so. from where the bomb strikes. Civil 
defense authorities would need accu- 
rate forecasts on wind direction and 
other weather conditions in order to 
guide people away from the “fall-out 
zone” where these particles are scat- 
tered. 

In several cities, practice evacua- 
tions have already been held. Many 
localities, on the other hand, have 
done little about making detailed 
plans and preparations. 

Federal civil defense authorities, 
even though they now insist that we 
should try to clear everyone from the 
target cities if enemy planes ap- 
proach, don’t mean to say that we 
should neglect other precautions. If 
a city is attacked so suddenly that the 
people don’t have any chance to get 
away, each person must seek shelter 
wherever he is and hope for the best. 
If he is caught several miles from 
the center of an H-bomb explosion, or 
even closer to that of an A-bomb, a 
simple shelter in the basement or back 
yard could save his life. 

People are far more aware of civil 
defense needs and problems in some 
localities than in others. This is be- 
cause the responsibility for civil de- 
fense work is put mainly on the states, 
cities, and counties. Certain commu- 
nities have approached the job with 
more vigor than others. Local respon- 
sibility is stressed, however, because 
a large part of our civil defense pro- 
gram must be worked in with the 
activities of local police forces, fire 
departments, health authorities, and 
so on. 


Federal Aid 


The federal government stands 
ready to help the states and commu- 
nities with their plans and prepara- 
tions. It encourages the making of 
regional agreements, under which 
neighboring cities would rush immedi- 
ate help to one that is stricken. It is 
buying large quantities of emergency 
supplies—such as medical equipment. 
These are being stored in areas where, 
it is hoped, they will be safe from 
destruction in case we are attacked. 

In some cases, the federal govern- 
ment provides funds to help the states 
and local communities buy trucks and 
other equipment needed in civil de- 
fense operations. Also, it runs a 
school near Washington, D. C., where 
civil defense leaders from all parts 
of the country can receive training in 
rescue work and other subjects. 

Many people feel that the federal 
government should assume more di- 
rect responsibility for our nation’s 
civil defense effort. Uncle Sam should 
exert greater leadership and control, 
they argue, so as to end the present 
lag in this vital program. 

Other observers feel that the nation’s 
civil defense work can be handled 
most effectively if controlled mainly 
by state and local governments, as 
at present. They argue that the big 
need is for all citizens to understand 
the importance of civil defense, learn 
what is to be done, and help do it. 

In case of war, it is estimated, we 
shall need at least 17 million trained 
civil defense workers to serve on res- 
cue teams and perform many other 
tasks. The number who have already 
been given some training and assigned 
to positions is far below this total. 

There are ways in which practically 
everyone can cooperate in the civil 
defense effort. For details on how 
you can help, consult your nearest 
civil defense office. Nearly every 
county and large town has a local 
headquarters. 
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Readers Say— 











Since World War II, the te Syne of 
our town has tripled. Though we have 
built four new schools, our classrooms are 
still very much over crowded. The need 
for new highways is not nearly as great 
as the need for additional schools. I, 
for one, feel we should spend more money 
on schools. Louis WALRATH, 
Worland,. Wyoming 


* 


I was very much interested in your 
article on highways. I realize that our 
roads need work done on them. Never- 
theless, I feel that we should concentrate 
chiefly on doing the necessary repair jobs 
on roads now, and spend additional funds 
on our schools. JOEL Morse, 

Hope, Maine 
* 
' Red China, it seems to me, is trying 
to goad Formosa into a war so as to in- 
volve us in a fight in the Far East. This 
may be part of the communists’ long- 
range plan to drain us of our strength 
by fightin small wars in various parts 
of the globe. Peccy ANN CLARK, 
Danville, Virginia 


* 


I don’t think Red China will risk a 
war with the United States. Even if she 
does have the Second largest army in the 
world, she knows that we are far better 
equipped with atomic and other new 
weapons. I feel that the Reds are merely 
trying to frighten us into letting them 
have Formosa. SHIRLEY HAUSER, 

Accident, Maryland 


* 


The best way to fight communist sub- 
version in Southeast Asia is to help im- 
prove the living conditions of the area’s 
people. In that way we can show South- 
east Asians that the democratic method 
of solving economic and other problems 
is best. ATHANEDA DEPPERSCHMIDT, 

Wichita, Kansas 


* 


I don’t think it is in the public interest 
to have a merger of the CIO and AFL. 
So long as we have two major labor or- 
ganizations, groups of workers have at 
least some choice open to them. A single 
labor organization for union workers 
would be like having only one big politi- 
cal party. MarTHA ANN SMITH, 

Bisbee, Arizona 
* 

A union of CIO and AFL will bring 
an end to the long-standing feud between 
the two groups. This will be berieficial 
to the workers in both organizations. 
Also, such a merger will put the nation’s 
organized workers in a stronger position 
to seek improvements in labor conditions. 

MARY JEAN HARE, 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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“THE GLASS SLIPPER” is a movie version of the classic Cinderella story. 
Shown here are Leslie Caron and Michael Wilding, two of the stars. 


Radio-TV-—Movies 


HE familiar story of Cinderella, 

the kitchen girl who won the heart 
of a prince, has been brought to the 
screen in “The Glass Slipper.” Leslie 
Caron plays the part of the poor 
drudge who is transformed into a 
beautiful princess, and Michael Wild- 
ing is the handsome prince. Filmed 
in color and embellished with ballet 
sequences, this Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
production is a fine, imaginative re- 
creation of the classic fairy tale. 


* 


On Tuesday, March 29, Ringling 
Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Circus 
willstage a special television show 
from Madison Square Garden in New 
York. It will be the first time in at 
least six years that the biggest circus 
of them all has been seen on TV. 
NBC stations will carry the program 
from 8 to 9 p.m. (EST). 


* 


This is the week which the motion 
picture industry has been eagerly 
awaiting. On Wednesday, March 30, 
winners of the top movie honors for 


the past year will be announced. To 
the best actress, actor, director, writer, 
and many others judged tops in their 
respective fields will go the highly 
prized Academy Awards, better known 
as the “Oscars.” 

Oscars are little statues of men. 
The awards have been made annually 
since 1928 to encourage the artistic 
development of the motion picture. 

Major interest will center on selec- 
tion of the top actress and actor. 
Those nominated for the best actress 
of 1954 are Judy Garland, Grace Kelly, 
Dorothy Dandridge, Jane Wyman, and 
Audrey Hepburn. Top actor will be 
chosen from among Bing Crosby, 
Marlon Brando, Humphrey Bogart, 
James Mason, and Dan O’Herlihy. 


* 


“Saga,” a new dramatic adventure 
series, may now be heard on the ABC 
radio network. Geared for family 
listening, it presents tales of the 
West, of the sea, and of the air. The 
new series is on the air on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays from 7:30 to 7:55 p.m. 
(EST). 








RED, a young 
GI with whom I 
by became acquainted 
i” shortly after the 
end of World War 
Water Muse II, told me that he 
wanted to become an author. He cited 
the large income that certain novelists 
and short-story writers receive, and 
talked about the fame that comes to a 
successful author. He purchased a 
typewriter, and for a time took some 
evening writing courses. 

I didn’t see Fred again for about 
two years. On that occasion, I asked 
him how many stories he had written. 
“None yet,” he replied. “There’s al- 
ways something that interferes. -I’m 
going to get at it right away, though.” 

Nearly 10 years have now passed. 
So far as I know, Fred has never com- 
pleted a single story. He still talks 
about “doing some writing,” but I 
doubt if he ever will. ; 

Fred’s trouble is that he wants the 
rewards that come to a successful au- 
thor, but he has not shown the de- 





Goals and How to Achieve Them 


By Walter E. Myer 


termination to become one. He ap- 
pears to have the imagination and 
mental capabilities, but he simply is 
not willing to put himself through the 
long, hard apprenticeship in writing 
that is necessary to become an author. 

Like many young people, Fred has 
not considered his future in a realistic 
way. Here are several questions that 
each young person should think about: 
In what career could I be the hap- 
piest? Have I the qualities and abil- 
ities to be successful in this work? 
Am I willing to work hard and make 
the necessary sacrifices to do a first- 
rate job in the field of my choice? 

Here are some other questions for 
your consideration: Do you want to 
be your own boss, or work for others? 
Do you desire to be a doctor, mechanic, 
farmer, teacher, salesman—or what? 
How large a yearly income are you 
aiming for? Unless you have a fairly 
good idea about the answers to these 
questions, you may flounder about for 
a long time, accomplishing little or 
nothing at all. 


In judging your capabilities, look 
at yourself realistically. Consult older 
persons whose judgment you trust. 
Consider your interests and your 
grades in school. If, for example, you 
do poorly in science and mathematics, 
you had better think twice before em- 
barking upon an engineering career. 

Don’t be afraid to set a high goal 
for yourself—but don’t make it so im- 
possibly high that you cannot come 
anywhere near attaining it. If your 
ambitions are far beyond your grasp, 
you may become an unhappy and dis- 
illusioned individual. 

On the other hand, if there is a 
career that greatly appeals to you, 
and if you are willing to work hard 
in preparation for it, you will be sur- 
prised at what you can accomplish. 
But you must always keep in mind 
that success in any field does not come 
easily. It takes years of application 
to become a top-flight doctor, engi- 
neer, author, salesman, teacher, busi- 
ness executive, or to hold any other 
responsible job. 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
on page 8, column 4. 


1. That law would have baneful 
(ban’full) results. (a) hardly notice- 
able (b) extremely harmful (c) bene- 
ficial (d) far-reaching. 


2. He was abetted (i-bét’ted) by 
others in his communist activities. (a) 
criticized (b) hindered (c) praised 
(d) helped. 


8. When accused of corruption, the 
official feigned (find) surprise and 
shock. (a) pretended (b) showed (c) 
proclaimed (d) expressed. 


4. His political ideas seemed nebu- 
lous (néb’you-liis) to everyone. (a) 
very. unusual (b) hazy and indistinct 
(c) sound but uninspired (d) humor- 
ous, 


5. A modicum (méd‘i-kim) of inter- 
national good will might be conta- 
gious. (a) feeling (b) statement (c) 
small quantity (d) large amount. 


6. The senator’s remonstrations 
(ré’mon-stra’shiins) had littie effect. 
(a) protests and warning (b) infor- 


. mation (c) investigations (d) work. 


7. On this occasion, the diplomat 
was taciturn (tis‘i-turn). (a) change- 
able (b) moody (c) talkative and en- 
tertaining (d) silent and reserved. 


8. The lawyer dealt with the witness 
in a benign (bé-nine’) manner. (a) 
relentless (b) bored (c) telling (d) 
kindly. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord- 
ing to descriptions below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell the name of what we export in 
greatest quantity to Canada. 


1. New city in western Canada which 
will produce large quantities of alumi- 
num. 

2. The U. S. counts upon ———_____ 
networks to give early warning of any 
air attack that may be made against us. 

3. Canadian mines turn out more____ 
than do those of any other nation. 


4. Canada’s major farm crop. 


5. A second metal (used in jewelry) 
which Canada turns out in greater quan- 
tities than any other nation. 


6. Huge amounts of a 7 
have been found in northern Quebec and 
Labrador. 


7. We buy a great deal of 
from Canada. 


8. St. 
Canada. 


9. Capital of Japan. 


1j2/3/4/5/6/7/8/9 





, Prime Minister from 















































Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Palestine. VERTICAL: 1. 
Topeka; 2. Gaza; 3. Honolulu; 4. Turkey; 
5. Russia; 6. Egypt; 7. Iraq; 8. Juneau; 
9. Nasser. 
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Yalta Controversy 


During the 10 days since the State 
Department released its secret papers 
dealing with the 1945 Yalta talks, a 
nation-wide debate has been waged 
over these documents. 

At Yalta, President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill, and Soviet 
Premier Stalin met to discuss plans 
for a final victory over nazi Germany 
and for a speedy end to the Pacific 
fight against Japan. The western 
leaders made certain promises to 
Stalin, and he made pledges to them. 

In return for Stalin’s promise to 
join in the fight against Japan, Roose- 
velt and Churchill agreed that Russia 
should get certain Japanese-held is- 
lands in the Pacific, r‘us control over 
rail and port facilities in northern 
China. Russia, on the other hand, 
pledged herself to support General 
Chiang Kai-shek’s regime instead of 
a communist group as the rightful 
government of China. Stalin also 
agreed to British-American demands 
that free elections be held in Poland 
and in other European lands once 
controlled by the nazis. 

One group of Americans, including 
many Republicans, praises the release 
of the Yalta papers and criticizes ac- 
tions taken at the 1945 parley. They 
argue: 

“The Yalta talks amounted to a 
western ‘sellout’ to Russia in which we 
gave too many concessions to Moscow 
without real assurances that the Reds 
would keep their part of the bargain. 
Alger Hiss, who was later shown to 
be involved in communist subversion 
at home, played a prominent part in 
making the Yalta deals. 

“The Democrats blamed President 
Hoover for the depression of the 
1930’s for some 20 years, even though 
informed people know he wasn’t re- 
sponsible for it. Why should they 
now object to criticisms of Roosevelt’s 
role at Yalta? 

“As for the public release of the 
Yalta papers, Americans have a right 
to know the full story of what hap- 
pened at the 1945 meeting. From 
this information, we learn how far 
the Soviets have gone back on their 
promises, and we can determine not 
to be ‘burned’ another time by trust- 
ing Moscow’s word in our dealings 
with the Reds. It is true that the 
papers contain criticisms of Germany, 
but these remarks were directed 
against that country when she was 
under nazi control, and shouldn’t of- 
fend democratic West Germany.” 





HARRIS &@ EWING 
CIVIL DEFENSE Administrator, 
Val Peterson 


‘also angered by our action. 





The other side, including many 
Democrats, contends: 

“The wartime agreements would 
have worked out satisfactorily if Rus- 
sia had kept her pledges to us. We 
had no way of foreseeing then how 
thoroughly treacherous Moscow would 
be after the war. 

“Most Americans regard Churchill 
as a great leader with a realistic grasp 
of world affairs. Yet, even he went 
along with the Yalta agreements. 
Hence, today’s critics aren’t justified 
in attacking Roosevelt for his role in 
the 1945 parley. As for the wild 
charges of some Republicans that Hiss 
was the ‘architect of Yalta,’ the papers 
of that conference show that he did 
little more than take notes of its 
proceedings. 

“The Yalta talks took place 10 years 
ago. No possible good can come of 
releasing a word-by-word account of 
these meetings, especially since all im- 
portant facts about them have long 
since been made public. The secret 
details involved, such as strong and 
bitter statements made against Ger- 
many when she was our enemy, can 
only embarrass us and hurt our rela- 
tions with West Germany, which is 
now our ally. Certain other allies are 
This is 
indeed a heavy price to pay for what- 
ever political advantages some Repub- 
licans hope to gain as a result of the 
release of the Yalta papers.” 


St. Laurent and Peterson 


Louis St. Laurent, prime minister 
of Canada, is rounding out his sixth 
year as leader of his country. Born 
73 years ago in a Quebec village, he 
taught law before going to work for 
Canada’s government during World 
War II. He served his nation in a 
number of important public posts. 

At war’s end, St. Laurent was put 
in charge of Canada’s foreign affairs. 
He first became prime minister in 
1948, and his party has won two elec- 
tion victories since that time. He 
strongly supports close United States- 
Canadian ties. 

The Canadian leader is very popular 
with his countrymen. One reason for 
this is that he speaks both French 
and English—the two languages most 
widely used in Canada. 

Val Peterson, 51, is our Civil De- 
fense Administration chief. As such, 
he has the tough job of getting the 
nation ready for possible enemy air 
attacks. A former Republican gover- 


nor of Nebraska, he was appointed to 
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“bear” and “bull” originate? 





The Story of the Week 
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SHE CHOSE FREEDOM. Miroslava Nachodska is asking directions from a 


policeman in Linz, Austria. 


She was a member of a Czechoslovakian ice- 


skating team competing in world-championship events. Not wishing to return to 
communist-ruled Czechoslovakia, she slipped away from the team in Vienna, and 


asked the Austrian government to give her refuge. 


Free from the Reds, the 


attractive star hopes she will be able to come to the United States. 


his present post by President Eisen- 
hower in 1953. 

Peterson started his career as a 
school teacher and an athletic coach 
in Nebraska. After serving in the 
Army during World War II, he was 
elected governor of his state. He has 
also been a newspaper publisher and 
campaign manager in election contests. 


City Housekeeper 


“Running a city is just like running 
a household . . . being mayor is just 
housekeeping on a larger scale,” says 
the popular woman mayor of Red 
Bank, New Jersey. She is Katherine 
E. White, who has been elected mayor 
of her town three times in a row. 

Mrs. White believes that a house- 
wife’s qualifications for running a 
community far outweigh those of a 
business or professional man _ or 
woman. As a housewife, she points 
out, a woman is concerned with the 
city’s health, safety, and welfare just 
as she is in the case of her own fam- 
ily. 

A graduate of Vassar College, Mrs. 
White has held a number of public 
offices in her state. Among other 
posts, she served as vice chairman of 


. the State Highway Commission. 


Test Yourself 


How did the stock market terms 
Accord- 
ing to certain authorities, the origins 
of these terms can be traced to the 
tactics which were once used by op- 
posing groups of traders in markets 
where shares of ownership in our in- 
dustries are bought and sold. The 





words are used to describe the ups and 
downs of stock market prices. 

Like a bear, which tries to tear 
down his opponent with his claws, cer- 
tain market traders in earlier years 
tried to force stock prices down in an 
effort to buy up these shares at low 
prices. Hence, when stock prices are 
falling, people use the term “bear 
market.” 

A bull, on the other hand, charges 
an opponent and tosses him up in 
the air with his horns. So when prices 
of industrial stocks are going up, the 
term .“bull market” is used. 

How much did we pay for Alaska? 
Secretary of State William Seward 
made a deal with Russia to purchase 
Alaska for $7,200,000. We bought 
that territory on March 30, 1867. 
Many Americans at that time consid- 
ered it to be a worthless wasteland 
and called the deal “Seward’s Folly.” 

Over the years, Alaska has repaid 
its cost to us many times over by the 
valuable natural resources found there. 
The big territory is also of great stra- 
tegic value as a U. S. defense outpost. 


King of Nepal 


The tiny Asian kingdom of Nepal, 
wedged between India and communist- 
controlled Tibet, has a new ruler. He 
is King Mahendra, son of the late 
King Tribhubana who died earlier this 
month. 

Nepal’s new monarch, who is 34 
years old, says he will continue his late 
father’s policies of friendship with 
nearby India and the United States. 
He also plans to go ahead with the 
government’s land reform program of 
dividing large farms into small ones. 
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Nepal is about the size of Iowa. 
Along one border of the Asian king- 
dom are some of the towering Hima- 
laya Mountains. From the peaks, the 
land slopes down to valleys which are 
covered with swamps, forests, jun- 
gles, and open fields. The land’s first 
motor highway with the outside world 
was opened in 1953. 

Most of Nepal’s 8% million pa 
are farmers. They grow rice, wheat, 
fruits, vegetables, spices, sugar cane, 
and potatoes. They also keep herds 
of sheep and cattle. The only facto- 
ries of any consequence in the coun- 
try are some jute and textile mills. 


Military Pay 


Some members of our armedforces 
may soon get more money in their 
pay envelopes. A short time ago, the 
U. S. House of Representatives ap- 
proved an administration-backed bill 
to boost the pay of officers and men 
who’ have spent certain minimum pe- 
riods of time in uniform. Last week, 
this measure was being studied by 
a Senate committee. Here, in brief, 
are some of the proposed changes in 
military earnings: 

An enlisted man with the rank of 
private who has been in the service 
for over three years would be paid 
$101.40 instead of $93.60 a month. 
A corporal with over eight years of 
duty would receive $179.40 instead of 
$152.88. A second lieutenant who has 
spent over three years in uniform 
would be raised from $237.12 to 
$296.40. A major general or vice 
admiral with 35 years’ duty would 
be raised from $993.80 to $1,138.80 
a month. 

Military leaders hope that the pro- 
posed pay increases, if they are put 
into. effect, will encourage more men 
to make their careers in the armed 
forces. At present, a large number 
of men leave the service after a few 
years in uniform to seek jobs with 
higher pay in private industry. 


Politics in April 


April will be a big month for Dem- 
ocratic Party leaders. They are plan- 
ning to hold a series of fund-raising 
dinners across the nation from April 1 





teen-ager of Oakland, California, with a cyclotron he built. 


ies PRESS 
LARGE NUMBERS of young people in this country are eagerly studying the 
newest of our sciences, that of atomic energy. Shown here is Carl Svoboda, 


His atom-smasher 


cost only about $300 (compared with a big cyclotron that may cost millions of 
dollars) but it works. Carl is the winner of a Future Scientists of America Award. 


through 16 in honor of Presidents 
Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jack- 
son. During that time, there will be 
speeches by leading Democrats as they 
launch the political war which will 
reach its climax in the 1956 Presiden- 
tial race. 
The Republicans held similar fund- 
raising dinners and gave speeches 
last month in honor of President 
Abraham Lincoln. At political rallies 
in various parts of the nation, GOP 
speakers opened their campaign at- 
tacks on Democrats in February, just 
as the Democrats will do against their 
political opponents next month. 


Report on Congress 


Here are some actions taken by 
Congress since our last report on work 
done on Capitol Hill: 

The House passed an Eisenhower- 
supported measure on foreign trade. 
This proposal calls for a three-year 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act under which the 
President would have authority to 
make additional cuts in tariffs on cer- 
tain of our imports if other countries 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








A successful secretary laughs at the 
jokes her boss spills, not because they 
are clever, but because she is. 
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Milligan. 


MULLIGAN IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“And why is Johnson consistently tops 
in sales? Because Johnson won’t take 
no for an answer.” 














“Now,” said the hypnotist, “I shall 
make this gentleman forget everything.” 
“Wait a minute!” shouted a man in 
the audience. “He owes me five dollars!” 


* 


Jane: I hear Bill has a new job. What’s 
his position? 

Joe: He’s third assistant guesser in 
the weather bureau. 


* 


Bill: How’s your insomnia? 
Jim: Much worse. I can’t even sleep 
any more when it’s time to get up. 


* 


A good listener is a person to whom 
it is possible to tell a funny story with- 
cut reminding him of one of his own, 


* 


Mr.: Did the om gs find my cuffs 
that he lost last week 

Mrs.: No, he didn’t. 

Mr.: The shirts are no good to me 
without the cuffs. 

Mrs.: Evidently he figured it that way, 
too. This week he lost the shirts. 


did likewise. Last week, the House- 
passed measure was being debated in 
a Senate committee. 

The Joint Senate-House Committee 
on the Economic Report, a congres- 
sional group which makes regular 
check ups of the health of our econ- 
omy, issued its spring report. The 
committee said that business has been 
picking up steadily since late 1954. 
The group added that all but a few 
sections of the nation, where unem- 
ployment is still a problem, are pros- 
perous. 

The House passed a bill providing 
pay boosts for men in uniform. 

The Senate approved John Von 
Newmann, a New Jersey research 
mathematician, as a member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. It also 
confirmed John Marshall Harlan, a 
New York judge, as associate justice 
of the U. S. Supreme Court. The 
two appointments were made by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower last fall. 

Both the Senate and the House 
agreed to an extension of special taxes 
on business earnings and on the sale 
of such items as gasoline, autos, and 
cigarettes. However, the Senate 
turned down a House-passed proposal 
to reduce income taxes by $20 for 
every taxpayer and for each of his 
dependents. Action was then begun 
in the effort to work cut a compromise 
on this tax-reduction plan, but it was 
not expected to be successful. 


Next Week’s Articles 


In recognition of Pan American 
Week which is observed from April 10 
to April 16, our next issue will be de- 
voted largely to the 20 Latin Ameri- 
can republics south of the Rio Grande. 





Pronunciations 
Gustav—giis’tav 
Kitimat—kit’i-mat 
Louis St. Laurent—lwé san-law-ran’ 
Mahendra—ma-hén’dra 


Miroslava Nachodska—mir’é-sla’va ni- 
shawd’ska 


Nepal—nuh-pawl’ 
Riksdag—réks’'dag 
Tribhubana—trib’60-ba’na 
Ungava—iin-ga’va 





SPORTS 


(This is another in a series of col- 
umns—appearing now and then—on 
great sports figures of the past.) 











EXT week the sports spotlight 

will be on Augusta, Georgia, 
where the annual Masters golf tourna- 
ment will take place. Following the 
action closely there will be a 53-year- 
old Atlanta lawyer who helped design 
the course at Augusta. He is Bobby 
Jones, generally considered the great- 
est golfer of all time. 

Jones was to golf what Babe Ruth 
was to baseball. He was a champion 
who stood head and shoulders above 
the rest of the field. The record he 
set in 1930 has never been equaled. 

Robert Tyre Jones, Jr., was born 
in Atlanta in 1902. His father was 
a successful lawyer. When Bobby was 
5 years old, his family moved into a 
house near a golf course, and the 
small boy started whacking a golf 
ball with a discarded, cut-down club. 

By the time he was 13, he won a 
club championship. When he was 14, 
he was state champion of Georgia. 
His first major victory came in the 
United States Open tournament at the 
age of 21. In the next 8 years, he 
won 13 major championships. His 
big year, though, was 1930. 

That year the Atlanta athlete be- 
came tHe first and only golfer ever to 
win the four major golf champion- 
ships in one year. He triumphed in 
the U. S. amateur and open tourna- 
ments and in the British amateur and 
open play. 

At the height of his fame, Jones 





BOBBY JONES at the peak of his 
great golfing career 


was idolized as no other golfer has 
ever been. Through it all, he re- 
tained his modesty and sense of 
humor. Though he was urged to turn 
professional and cash in on his fame, 
he refused to do so. Instead, he re- 
tired from regular tournament play 
because he felt that golf was becom- 
ing too grim to him, and he wanted 
it to be fun. 

One of the best liked men in At- 
lanta, Bob Jones today devotes his 
time to the practice of law rather 
than to golf. One of his good friends, 
with whom he likes to talk about golf, 
is President Dwight Eisenhower. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 


PASSENGERS ON THIS STREAMLINER are traveling through some of Canada’s beautiful mountainous country. Many U. S. citizens vacation in that land. 


Canada Is Changing Into Major Industrial Nation 


(Continued from page 1) 


Scotia, and Prince Edward Island are 
—with their rocky coastlines—much 
like our own New England states. The 
wheat-growing prairie provinces of 
Alberta, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan 
resemble our plains states. The tow- 
ering mountains of British Columbia 
are a continuation of our Rockies. 

One part of Canada which might 
seem foreign to many Americans is the 
great Laurentian Plateau, also known 
as the Canadian Shield. Rising from 
the Arctic Ocean and Hudson Bay, it 
extends south to the St. Lawrence 
River and takes up more than half of 
Canada. It is an area of rivers, lakes, 
and thick forests—except for the Far 
North where trees do not grow. It is 
a storehouse of mineral and timber 
resources. 

The smallest of Canada’s natural 
regions—yet one of the most impor- 
tant—is the lowland area south of the 
St. Lawrence, including the peninsula 
of Ontario. The latter extends down 
between Lakes Huron and Erie to a 
point south of Detroit. This is a flat 
region of farms, orchards, and indus- 
trial cities. More than half of Can- 
ada’s people live in the region, and 80 
per cent of the country’s manufac- 
turning is done here. 

As soon as the seaway is completed, 
there will probably be even more man- 
ufacturing in Ontario. Additional 
power for factories will then be avail- 
able, and transportation costs of raw 
materials and finished products are ex- 
pected to go down. The St. Lawrence 
program is expected to give new im- 
petus to Canadian industrialization. 

World War II spurred on Canada’s 
industrial advances. Our northern 
neighbor was at war with Germany 


and Italy more than two years before 
we were. Canadian factories were 
called upon to turn out great quan- 
tities of ships and weapons. Large 
amounts of raw materials were sent 
to the United States to supply our de- 
fense factories. 

Today Canada is regarded as more 
of a manufacturing nation than a 
farm land. Factory output is 2% 
times what it was 15 years ago. To- 
day twice as much of the nation’s in- 
come is earned in manufacturing as in 
agriculture. The country’s leading 


manufactures include chemicals, plas- 
tics, electronic equipment, and paper. 
The major crop continues to be wheat. 

The basis of Canada’s industrial 
boom is her extensive mineral and 
timber wealth. Canada produces more 
nickel, asbestos, and platinum than 
any other nation. She is close to the 
top in output of aluminum, gold, zinc, 
magnesium, silver, cobalt, and ura- 
nium. Her forests supply tremendous 
amounts of wood pulp and sawn lum- 
ber, and her rivers generate great 
supplies of electric power. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY CoO. 


THESE GIRLS pose with an ox team in Canadian Nova Scotia 


All across Canada, one may find 
spectacular new developments today. 
Two which lie on opposite sides of the 
country typify the nation’s industrial 
progress. They are the Ungava de- 
velopment near the northern boundary 
of Quebec and Labrador, and the Kiti- 
mat project in British Columbia (see 
our map). 

The Ungava iron-ore fields are in 
the remote wilderness, some 370 miles 
north of the St. Lawrence River. To 
develop the area, a railroad has been 
extended inland from the river to the 
mining region. Harbor facilities are 
being built and a new town is being 
created at the river’s edge. 

More than 417 million tons of high- 
grade iron ore are known to exist in 
the Ungava fields. This is almost 6 
times the U. S. production of iron ore 
for last year. It is expected that 10 
million tons a year will be shipped to 
the St. Lawrence, and then trans- 
ported on ore boats to Lake Erie. 
Much of the ore will go to steel mills 
in the United States. 

Even more spectacular is the Kiti- 
mat project on the other edge of the 
continent. In British Columbia, a 
huge dam has been built to create a 
lake on the top of a mountain range. 
From the lake down to the seashore, a 
ten-mile tunnel has been carved 
through rock. Inside the mountain a — 
hydroelectric plant has been built. It 
is the largest of its kind ever under- 
taken anywhere in the world. 

From the power plant, electricity is 
carried over another mountain range 
to the new seaport at Kitimat. Here 
a big city is being built to produce 
aluminum at what will become the 
world’s largest aluminum smelter. 
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Another recent development con- 
tributing to Canada’s industrial might 
is the discovery of oi] and natural gas 
in Alberta. So abundant are the oil 
deposits here that they make an out- 
put of 500,000 barrels a day possible. 

Vast supplies of natural gas are 
believed to total at least 13 trillion 
cubic feet. (U. S. production of nat- 
ural gas for one year is about 9 tril- 
lion cubic feet.) Piped eastward, it 
will eventually furnish fuel for the 
nation’s booming industries. 

The United States is glad to see the 
- spectacular advances being made to 
the north of us. We have had close 
and peaceful relations with our north- 
ern neighbors for many years, and de- 
pend on each other in several respects. 

One area in which we are cooper- 
ating closely is that of defense. Any 
attack by Soviet Russia on the United 
States would presumably be by plane 
over the top of the world. Advance 
warning of such an attack would have 
to come from Canada. \ 


Radar Stations 


Today we and the Canadians are 
operating a warning system of radar 
stations. They stretch across Canada, 
and are manned 24 hours a day. When 
radar screens show unknown planes, 
fighters are immediately ordered aloft 
to identify the planes. 

Canada and our country are also 
working together closely on other de- 
fense matters. We are partners in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. Each of us would come to the 
aid of the other in case of an enemy 
attack. 

In addition to military cooperation, 
we have close trade ties with Canada. 
She is one of the major trading na- 
tions of the world. Last year only the 
United States and Great Britain sold 
more goods abroad than Canada did. 
We are her biggest customer, and 
usually buy close to 60 per cent of 
what she sells to other lands. Our 
principal purchases include paper, 
metals, and lumber. 

Canada is our best customer, too. 
Among the items she purchases from 
the United States are farm and indus- 
trial machinery, vehicles, cotton, coal, 
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and electrical equipment. In recent 
years, we have supplied Canada with 
close to 70 per cent of her imports. 

As these figures indicate, Canadians 
are somewhat more dependent on us 
than we are on them. Nevertheless, 
our dependence may become greater 
in coming years. The gradual reduc- 
tion of our iron-ore deposits in the 
Mesabi Range of Minnesota, the need 
for uranium in the atomic-energy pro- 
gram, and the ever-increasing demand 
for oil and gas are likely to cause us 
to turn more and more to Canada as 
time goes on. 


Stronger Ties 

We and the Canadians have long 
been good friends, but our growing 
dependence on each other in trade and 
defense have helped to strengthen re- 
lations between us still more. Dis- 
agreements arise occasionally, though, 
as they do among the best of friends. 
Trade policy is one subject on which 
the U.1S. and Canada do not always 
see eye to eye. 

The Canadians point out that our 
tariffs and other trade barriers often 
keep out products they want to sell in 
the United States. They wish that we 
would not make abrupt changes in our 
trade policy. They point out that 
Canada usually buys at least 25 per 
cent more goods from us than we do 
from their country. A lowering of 
U. S. trade barriers in certain areas, 
Canadians contend, would put our 
trade in better balance. 

U. S. officials say that the erection 
of tariff barriers is necessary to pro- 
tect American producers of certain 
products. They say that we are try- 
ing to keep sudden changes to a mini- 
mum, and, mindful of our dependence 
on Canada for certain raw materials, 
are not going to take steps that will 
weaken economic ties between the two 
nations. 

Earlier this month Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles visited Can- 
ada, and talked with Canadian officials 
on matters of vital concern to both 
countries. It was agreed that efforts 
would be made to eliminate any dif- 
ferences between the two lands and to 
promote continued close relations. 


“ TERRITORIES 





PHILIP GENDREAU 


A GLIMPSE OF STOCKHOLM, picturesque capital city of Sweden 


About Swedish Youth 


U. S. Student Reports on Their Daily Lives 


(John Porter of Baldwinsville, New 
York, in the second of a series of 
articles by American Field Service 
students, writes of Sweden.) 


SPENT my summer with a family 

on a large farm along the east coast 
of Sweden, was accepted as a member 
of the family, and helped with the 
farm work just as I would have done 
at home. A sense of responsibility 
to the family group was shown clearly 
by the young Swedes I came to know. 
They were willing at all times to help 
with the work. 

Relationships between children and 
parents are more formal than in the 
United States. Swedish young people 
always thank their mother for each 
meal, and invariably bid their parents 
good night at bedtime. 

Children usually start to school at 
age 7, and are required to go to classes 
for 8 years (one more year is expected 
to be added soon). Starting with the 
fifth grade, all students must study 
English. By the 9th grade, study 
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'Y CRAIG AND JOHNSON 


CANADA and the United States share a common frontier about 4,000 miles in length. Because of space limitations we 
were unable to show capitals of three eastern, provinces—Fredericton in New Brunswick, Charlottetown on Prince 


Edward Island, and Halifax in Nova Scotia. 


Canada is considerably larger than our 48 states. 


falls into two broad classifications. A 
large number of pupils take vocational 
training courses. Others prepare for 
advanced schools (called gymnasiums), 
from which they may later go to a 
university. 

Athletics take less of a Swedish stu- 
dent’s time than is the case in the 
U. S. . Games and contests are held 
between classes as a rule, and only 
once or twice a year between schools. 
Soccer and track events are the major 
school sports, and all students must 
take gymnastics. 

Outside of school, recreational ac- 
tivities include music, swimming, 
dancing, skating, and skiing. Bicy- 
cling and motorcycling are popular 
among young people. 

Older boys and girls may go to the 
movies, a dance, or to an amusement 
park. Teen-agers seem to be allowed 
as much freedom in dating as in the 
U. S. Boys usually go after their 
dates on bicycles or motorcycles in- 
stead of in cars. There is far less of 
“going steady” among teen-agers than 
in the United States. 

Many of the young people in rural 
areas belong to JUF, which is an or- 
ganization of Swedish farm youth. 
It is linked with the 4-H clubs, which 
are popular among American farm 
youths and which have been started 
in Sweden during the last few years. 

Nearly half of the 7 million people 
of Sweden earn their living in indus- 
try or crafts. Farming, fishing, trans- 
portation, and the professions provide 
most of the other half with jobs. 

About 2 out of every 3 Swedes are 
covered by a system of health insur- 
ance, which is partly supported by 
the government. Regular medical ex- 
aminations are given to students in 
most schools. 

Sweden is governed as a constitu- 
tional monarchy, and is highly demo- 
cratic. King Gustav is the head of 
the nation, but the prime minister is 
the chief executive. He is appointed 
by the king, but depends for his power 
on majority support in the Riksdag 
(parliament). The Riksdag is made 
up of 2 houses. 

Sweden has a small communist 
party, but most of the people belong 
to other political groups. The Social 
Democrat Party and the trade unions 
have been highly effective in fighting 
the growth of communism by waging 
an intensive campaign of education 
and open discussion. 
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A Career for Tomorrow - - Foreign Service 


CAREER in the U. S. Foreign 

Service is of greater importance 
today than ever before, for the men 
and women employed in this profes- 
sion have much to do with our efforts 
to improve international relations. 

Your duties, if you choose this field, 
will be varied. The Foreign Service 
is part of the federal government and 
is closely linked with the Department 
of State. At the top are the ambas- 
sadors and ministers, who are ap- 
pointed by the President and must 
be approved by the Senate. Below 
these officials are the officer corps 
and the staff corps. 

To become a member of the officer 
corps you must take special competi- 
tive examinations. You will be asked 
to promise to stay in the service until 
you reach retirement age. Staff mem- 
bers do not take special examinations. 
They frequently work up from minor 
positions or they are sent to foreign 
posts because of some special quali- 
fications. They can resign at the 
end of any two-year term. 

Foreign Service workers are usu- 
ally stationed abroad. They study 
conditions in other countries and re- 
port regularly to various agencies and 
departments of the federal govern- 
ment. They explain our country’s pol- 
icies to officials of foreign nations; 
help. plan treaties and commercial 
agreements; look after the interests 
of Americans who are abroad; and 
constantly try to foster good relations 
between the United States and other 
countries. 

Your qualifications should include 


honesty, loyalty, and dependability. 
Officers from the lowest clerk to the 
ambassador must be completely honest 
and loyal. They must also be tactful, 
resourceful, and intelligent. 

To be eligible for an examination as 
a Foreign Service officer, you must 
be between 20 and 31 years of age, 
and an American citizen of 10 years’ 
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A CAREER in the foreign service 
involves much traveling 


standing. You must also be able to 
pass a thorough loyalty check up. 
Your preparation should include 
four years of college study if you want 
to join the officer corps. A college 
degree, or its equivalent in  back- 
ground, and a knowledge of one or 
more foreign languages are basic re- 
quirements. Competitive examina- 
tions for the Foreign Service are 
given each year, usually in December. 


Since staff personnel usually come 
up through the ranks after starting 
in minor positions, they need not have 
college degrees. Nevertheless, college 
study can speed their progress up 
the promotional ladder, and may help 
them qualify for jobs as officers. 

Your salary, as an officer, is likely 
to begin at $4,393 a year, and may, if 
you merit regular promotions, go as 
high as $14,300. Staff people earn 
from about $3,800 to $10,500 annu- 
ally. Cost-of-living allowances and 
other benefits, in addition to salary, 
are given to all Foreign Service work- 
ers while they are abroad. 

There are advantages and dis- 
advantages in working for the For- 
eign Service. A person who likes 
to travel and live abroad will enjoy 
this occupation. The work is hard, 
but it is varied and interesting, and 
the pay is good. 

On the other hand, Foreign Service 
people have to go to any post to which 
they are assigned; they may spend a 
good deal of time in disagreeable cli- 
mates and out-of-the-way places; and 
they may lose contact with people and 
events at home. To compensate, 
though, each person in the service is 
brought back to the U. S. at the end 
of every two-year term. 

Further information, including sam- 
ple questions asked on Foreign Serv- 
ice examinations, can be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Ask 
for Department of State Publication 
No. 5748, and enclose 15 cents in coin. 
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Historical Backgrounds - - Weather Forecasts 


AN has worried about the weather 

in planning for his crops, his 
amusements, and his comfort since the 
beginning of time. 

In ancient days, people studied the 
stars, the moon, the sun, the winds, 
and the ocean tides for patterns that 
could ‘give a guide to weather cycles. 
Predictions based on these patterns 
often were surprisingly accurate. 

Really scientific information was 
not available for a long time, and 
many people even relied upon “an 
aching toe” or a “twitch of rheuma- 
tism” as sure signs of rain or snow. 

Weather forecasting, as we know 
it today, is relatively new. Our fed- 
eral government’s weather service got 
under way in 1870, only 85 years ago. 
The first year was devoted to organi- 
zation on a tiny $5,000 budget. For 
a time “indications” was the term 
used, and it- wasn’t until 1889 that 
the weather man felt confident enough 
to call his predictions “forecasts.” 

Our weather service was under the 
Signal Corps of the Army at first. 
As it grew, with increasing attention 
to predictions to help farmers, the 
Weather Bureau was transferred in 
1891 to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. It was made an office of the 
Department of Commerce in 1940. 
This was done to coordinate work with 
the Commerce Department’s civil air 
division, which required extensive 
Weather Bureau services to make fly- 
ing safer. 

Weather Bureau activities, at first, 
were limited to the eastern coastal 
areas and to the more easterly of 
the Midwestern states. It was diffi- 


cult to get data other than reports 
of surface conditions—for instance, 
reports on where storms were and the 
directions in which they were moving. 

In the 1900’s, huge box-kites were 
developed. These were sent up thou- 
sands of feet, with instruments at- 
tached, to record conditions in the 
upper air. This was a great stride 
forward in getting information for 
predicting weather several days in ad- 
vance. Later, the kites were replaced 
by balloons. These still are used, 


along with airplanes. 

Today, as a 25-million-dollar-a-year 
concern, the Weather Bureau has 331 
full-time offices in cities and airports 
across the country, in Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, and on several Pacific Ocean 
There are also about 10,000 


islands. 





U. S. WEATHER BUREAU 
AN EARLY Weather Bureau kite 
equipped with recording apparatus 


cooperating, part-time weather sta- 
tions, and these very often are staffed 
by volunteers without pay. 

From the reports of these stations, 
the forecasts are made. They are 
given out 4 times a day, through 13 
district offices, predicting conditions 
from 36 to 48 hours ahead. It is these 
forecasts that the public receives. 

A special weather service is main- 
tained for aviation to provide general 
predictions every 6 hours, and, at most 
airports, an individual forecast for 
each plane starting a trip. Still an- 
other special service is maintained to 
warn people in advance of floods and 
hurricanes. 

The Weather Bureau also cooper- 
ates with countries around the world, 
even with Russia, in compiling 
weather information for ships and 
planes in international travel. 





As indicated in the note on page 1, 
top capacity of U. S. steel mills is well 
over 100 million tons a year. An 
idea of how much this is can be seen 
when we realize that 10 million tons 
is enough to make two million cars, 
a million kitchen stoves, a million re- 
frigerators, a million washing ma- 
chines, 10,000 railroad boxcars, and 
utensils for 8 million kitchens.’ There 
would also be enough steel to make 
all of the equipment our armed forces 
buy in an average year. 

Even that wouldn’t use up the 10 
million tons. The rest would furnish 
all the steel needed for airplane man- 
ufacturing, oil and gas drilling, min- 
ing, quarrying, and lumbering. 





News Quiz 











Civil Defense 


1. What does the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, along with Hanson Baldwin 
of the New York Times, say about our 
lack of civil defense preparedness? 
What does Civil Defense Administrator 
Peterson say? 

2. How do our own nuclear weapons 
and long-range bombers help protect our 
cities against atomic and hydrogen at- 
tack? 

3. Describe the system or network now 
existing to detect the approach of enemy 
planes. 

4. Tell of at least one improvement 
that is being planned for this detection 
system. 

5.Why is it becoming more and more 
important that our cities get an early 
warning if enemy planes approach? 


6. Discuss some of the major prob- 
lems that would be involved in the sud- 
den evacuation of big cities. 


7. With reference to a hydrogen bomb 
explosion, what is meant by the “fall- 
out zone’? 

8. Give arguments for and against an 
increase in federal power and responsi- 
bility in civil defense matters. 


Discussion 


1. What civil defense preparations are 
being made in your city or community? 

2. Do you or do you not believe that 
the federal government should expand 
its control over civil defense activities? 
Why or why not? 


Canada 


1. How is the St. Lawrence River 
project expected to help Canada? 

2. Why are the Laurentian Plateau 
and the Ontario peninsula important to 
Canada’s economy? 

3. What is the basis of Canada’s in- 
dustrial boom? 

4. Describe the Ungava and Kitimat 
developments. 

5. To what extent are the United 
States and Canada cooperating on de- 
fense? 

6. How are the U. S. and Canada 
dependent on each other in matters of 
trade? 

7. In what respect do we occasionally 
have disagreements on trade policy? 


Discussion 


1. Who do you think is the more de- 
pendent on the other for its prosperity 
and security—Canada or the United 
States? Why? 

2. What steps, if any, do you think 
might be taken to better relations be- 
tween the United States and Canada? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Why are some Americans critical 
of President Roosevelt’s role at the Yalta 


talks? How do other citizens answer 
these critics? Which side do you take 
and why? 


2. Identify and tell something about 
Louis St. Laurent and Val Peterson. 

3. What is the meaning of the stock 
market terms “bear” and “bull”? 

4. Where is Nepal and why is it in 
the news? 


5. Does the military pay-increase bill 
now before Congress include all men in 
uniform? Explain. 


6. What action has Congress taken on 
our foreign trade laws? On taxes? 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) extremely harmful; 2. (d) 
peor es 3 (a) pretended; 4. (b) hazy 
and indistinct; 5 (c) small quantity; 
6. (a) protests and warnings; 7. (d) 
silent and reserved; 8. (d) kindly. 





